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UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  POLICY  F 


A New  Strategy  for  Peac 


“A  nation  needs  many  qualities,  but  it  needs  faith  and  above  all.  Skep- 

tics do  not  build  societies;  the  idealists  are  the  builders.  Only  societies  that  believe 
in  themselves  can  rise  to  their  challenges.  Let  us  not,  then,  pose  a false  choice  be- 
tween meeting  our  responsibilities  abroad  and  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  at 
home.  We  shall  meet  both  or  we  shall  meet  neither.” 

The  President’s  Remarks 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
Commencement,  June  4,  1969. 


President  Nixon  has  defined  and  outlined 
Foreign  Policy  For  The  1970’s.” 
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The  President  termed  his  policy  “A  New  Strategy . be  shared.  This  concept  of  partnership  guides  our 
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xon  said: 


‘The  postwar  period  in  international***-** 


Peace.”  And  he  said, 
relations  has  ended.” 

“When  I took  office,”  the  President  said,  “the  most  immedi- 
ate problem  facing  our  nation  was  the  war  in  Vietnam.  No 
question  has  more  occupied  our  thoughts  and  energies  during 
this  past  year. 

“Yet  the  fundamental  task  confronting  us  was  more  pro- 
found. We  could  see  that  the  whole  pattern  of  international 
politics  was  changing.  Our  challenge  was  to  understand  that 
change,  to  define  America’s  goals  for  the  next  period,  and  to 
set  in  motion  policies  to  achieve  them.  For  all  Americans  must 
understand  that  because  of  its  strength,  its  history  and  its 
concern  for  human  dignity,  this  nation  occupies  a special  place 
in  the  world.  Peace  and  progress  are  impossible  without  a 
major  American  role. 

“This  first  annual  report  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  more  than 
a record  of  one  year.  It  is  this  Administration’s  statement  of 
a new  approach  to  foreign  policy,  to  match  a new  era  of  inter- 
national relations. 

“The  postwar  period  in  international  relations  has  ended.” 

In  the  119-page  report  to  Congress  Feb.  18  the  President 
explained  “A  New  Strategy  for  Peace,”  based  on  three  key 
points:  Partnership,  Strength  and  The  Willingness  To  Nego- 
tiate. 


ions  with  all  friendly  nations. 

“Peace  requires  strength.  So  long  as  there  are  those  who 
would  threaten  our  vital  interests  and  those  of  our  allies 
with  military  force,  we  must  be  strong.  American  weakness 
could  tempt  would-be  aggressors  to  make  dangerous  mis- 
calculations. 

“At  the  same  time,  our  own  strength  is  important  only  in 
relation  to  the  strength  of  others.  We — like  others — must 
place  high  priority  on  enhancing  our  security  through  co- 
operative arms  control. 

“Peace  requires  a willingness  to  negotiate.  All  nations — 
and  we  are  no  exception — have  important  national  interests 
to  protect.  But  the  most  fundamental  interest  of  all  nations 
lies  in  building  the  structure  of  peace.  In  partnership  with 
our  allies,  secure  in  our  own  strength,  we  will  seek  those 
areas  in  which  we  can  agree  among  ourselves  and  with 
others  to  accommodate  conflicts  and  overcome  rivalries.  We 
are  working  toward  the  day  when  all  nations  will  have  a 
stake  in  peace,  and  will  therefore  be  partners  in  its  mainte- 
nance. 

“Within  such  a structure,  international  disputes  can  be  set- 
tled and  clashes  contained.  The  insecurity  of  nations,  out  of 
which  so  much  conflict  arises,  will  be  eased,  and  the  habits  of 
moderation  and  compromise  will  be  nurtured.  Most  important, 
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a durable  peace  will  give  full  opportunity  to  the  powerful 
forces  driving  toward  economic  change  and  social  justice. 

“This  vision  of  a peace  built  on  partnership,  strength  and 
willingness  to  negotiate  is  the  unifying  theme  of  this  report. 
In  the  sections  that  follow,  the  first  steps  we  have  taken  dur- 
ing this  past  year — the  policies  we  have  devised  and  the  pro- 
grams we  have  initiated  to  realize  this  vision — are  placed  in 
the  context  of  these  three  principles.” 

In  the  introduction  to  his  report,  the  President  referred  to 
the  first  of  the  three  key  points,  terming  it:  “Peace  Through 
Partnership — The  Nixon  Doctrine.”  He  described  how  much 
the  world — and  international  relationships — had  changed  since 
1947,  especially  through  efforts  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  and 
the  Marshall  Plan. 

The  central  thesis  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  President  said, 
is  that  “the  United  States  will  participate  in  the  defense  and 
development  of  allies  and  friends,  but  that  America  cannot — 
and  will  not — conceive  all  the  plans,  design  all  the  programs, 
execute  all  the  decisions  and  undertake  all  the  defense  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  We  will  help  where  it  makes  a real 
difference  and  is  considered  in  our  interest. 

"America  cannot  live  in  isolation  if 
it  expects  to  live  in  peace.  We  have 
no  intention  of  withdrawing  from 
the  world.  The  only  issue  before  us 
is  how  we  can  be  most  effective  in 
meeting  our  responsibilities,  pro- 
tecting our  interests,  and  thereby 
building  peace." 

“A  more  responsible  participation  by  our  foreign  friends  in 
their  own  defense  and  progress  means  a more  effective  com- 
mon effort  toward  the  goals  we  all  seek.  Peace  in  the  world 
will  continue  to  require  us  to  maintain  our  commitments — and 
we  will.  As  I said  at  the  United  Nations,  ‘It  is  not  my  belief 
that  the  way  to  peace  is  by  giving  up  our  friends  or  letting 
down  our  allies.’  But  a more  balanced  and  realistic  American 
role  in  the  world  is  essential  if  American  commitments  are  to 
be  sustained  over  the  long  pull.  In  my  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, I affirmed  that  ‘to  insist  that  other  nations  play  a role  is 
not  a retreat  from  responsibility;  it  is  a sharing  of  responsi- 
bility.’ This  is  not  a way  for  America  to  withdraw  from  its 
indispensable  role  in  the  world.  It  is  a way — the  only  way — 
we  can  carry  out  our  responsibilities. 

“It  is  misleading,  moreover,  to  pose  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion so  largely  in  terms  of  commitments.  Our  objective,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  to  support  our  interests  over  the  long  run 
with  a sound  foreign  policy.  The  more  that  policy  is  based  on 
a realistic  assessment  of  our  and  others’  interests  the  more 
effective  our  role  in  the  world  can  be.  We  are  not  involved  in 
the  world  because  we  have  commitments;  we  have  commit- 
ments because  we  are  involved.  Our  interests  must  shape  our 
commitments,  rather  than  the  other  way  around.” 


Part  III  of  the  report  is  “America’s  Strength,”  divided  into 
four  sections:  Shaping  Our  Military  Posture,  The  Process  of 
Defense  Planning,  Strategic  Policy,  and  General  Purpose 
Forces.  Following  is  Part  III: 

SHAPING  OUR  MILITARY  POSTURE 

America’s  strength  is  the  second  pillar  of  the  structure  of  a 
durable  peace. 

We  aim  for  a world  in  which  the  importance  of  power  is 
reduced;  where  peace  is  secure  because  the  principal  countries 
wish  to  maintain  it.  But  this  era  is  not  yet  here.  We  cannot 
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entrust  our  future  entirely  to  the  self-restraint  of  countries 
that  have  not  hesitated  to  use  their  power  even  against  their 
allies.  With  respect  to  national  defense,  any  President  has  two 
principal  obligations:  to  be  certain  that  our  military  prepara- 
tions do  not  provide  an  incentive  for  aggression,  but  in  such 
a way  that  they  do  not  provoke  an  arms  race  which  might 
threaten  the  very  security  we  seek  to  protect. 

A basic  review  of  our  defense  policy  was  essential. 

In  January  1969  the  need  for  such  a review  was  compelling. 
Profound  changes  in  the  world  called  for  a fresh  approach  to 
defense  policy  just  as  they  required  a new  approach  to  foreign 
policy.  In  the  past,  technology  was  relatively  stable;  in  the 
contemporary  world  a constantly  changing  technology  pro- 
duces a new  element  of  insecurity.  Formerly,  any  additional 
strength  was  strategically  significant;  today,  available  power 
threatens  to  outstrip  rational  objectives. 

We  had  to  examine  the  basic  premises  underlying  our  mili- 
tary planning  and  begin  shaping  a military  posture  appropri- 
ate to  the  environment  of  the  1970’s. 

We  launched  a thorough  re-examination  of  past  concepts 
and  programs  and  the  alternatives  we  should  consider  for  the 
future.  The  review,  which  is  continuing,  produced  a reform  of 
both  national  security  policies  and  decision-making  processes 
which  was  the  most  far-reaching  in  almost  two  decades. 

For  the  first  time,  the  National  Security  Council  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  a broad  and  complete  range  of  na- 
tional strategies  for  both  conventional  and  strategic  forces. 
This  review  was  undertaken  in  terms  of  security  and  budge- 
tary implications  five  years  into  the  future.  Also  for  the  first 
time,  the  relationship  of  various  levels  of  defense  spending  to 
domestic  priorities  was  spelled  out  in  detail  for  a five-year 
period. 

As  a result  of  this  review,  our  interests,  our  foreign  policy 
objectives,  our  strategies  and  our  defense  budgets  are  being 
brought  into  balance — with  each  other  and  with  our  overall 
national  priorities. 

Four  factors  have  a special  relevance  to  our  continuing 
reappraisal. 

Military  and  Arms  Control  Issues:  First,  we  need  to  ask  some 
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fundamental  questions  to  establish  the  premises  for  our  mili- 
tary posture.  For  example: 

• In  shaping  our  strategic  nuclear  posture,  to  what  extent 
should  we  seek  to  maintain  our  security  through  the  de- 
velopment of  our  strength  ? To  what  extent  should  we  adopt 
unilateral  measures  of  restraint?  The  judgment  is  delicate: 
the  former  course  runs  the  risk  of  an  arms  race,  the  latter 
involves  the  danger  of  an  unfavorable  shift  in  the  balance 
of  power. 

• How  would  either  course  affect  the  prospects  for  a meaning- 
ful strategic  arms  limitation  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  years  ahead? 

• What  spectrum  of  threats  can  the  United  States  responsibly 
deal  with?  Is  it  reasonable  to  seek  to  protect  against  every 
contingency  from  nuclear  conflict  to  guerrilla  wars  ? 

Forward  planning:  Second,  we  have  to  plan  ahead.  Today’s 
national  security  decisions  must  flow  from  an  analysis  of  their 
implications  well  into  the  future.  Many  decisions  on  defense 

'Virtually  every  major  defense 
issue  has  complex  diplomatic , po- 
litical, strategic  and  economic  im- 
plications. To  insure  balanced  de- 
cisions, we  see  to  it  that  every 
agency  has  a full  opportunity  to 
contribute 

policies  and  programs  will  not  have  operational  consequences 
for  several  years,  in  some  cases  for  as  much  as  a decade. 
Because  planning  mistakes  may  not  show  up  for  several  years, 
deferral  of  hard  choices  is  often  tempting.  But  the  ultimate 
penalty  may  be  disastrous.  The  only  responsible  course  is  to 
face  up  to  our  problems  and  to  make  decisions  in  a long-term 
framework. 

National  Priorities:  Third,  we  have  to  weigh  our  national  pri- 
orities. We  will  almost  certainly  not  have  the  funds  to  finance 
the  full  range  of  necessary  domestic  programs  in  the  years 
ahead  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  commitment  to  non-infla- 


JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF— Left  to  right  are  General 
John  D.  Ryan,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force;  Admiral 
Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  General 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  USA,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 


tionary  economic  growth.  Defense  spending  is  of  course  in  a 
special  category.  It  must  never  fall  short  of  the  minimum 
needed  for  security.  If  it  does,  the  problem  of  domestic  pro- 
grams may  become  moot.  But  neither  must  we  let  defense 
spending  grow  beyond  that  justified  by  the  defense  of  our 
vital  interests  while  domestic  needs  go  unmet. 

Integrated  Planning:  Finally,  planning  our  national  security 
policies  and  programs  in  given  countries  and  regions  has  often 
been  fragmented  among  agencies.  For  example,  our  intelli- 
gence analysts,  defense  planners,  economists,  and  political 
analysts  dealing  with  a given  country  may  have  been  using 
different  assumptions  about  our  policy  objectives,  our  expecta- 
tions about  the  future,  and  even  the  basic  facts  about  our 
policy  choices.  There  was  a need  for  analyses  which  would 
provide  a commonly  understood  set  of  facts,  evaluations  and 
policy  and  program  choices.  These  would  serve  as  a basis  for 
consideration  by  the  National  Security  Council  of  what  we 
should  be  doing  in  given  countries  and  regions. 

In  summary,  we  asked  the  central  doctrinal  questions;  we 
looked  as  much  as  a decade  ahead;  we  weighed  our  national 
priorities;  and  we  sought  ways  of  integrating  the  diverse 
aspects  of  our  planning.  In  this  fashion,  we  have  reviewed  the 
premises  of  our  military  policies,  discarded  those  that  no 
longer  serve  our  interests,  and  adopted  new  ones  suited  to  the 
1970’s.  The  1971  defense  budget  reflects  the  results  of  our 
re-examination,  the  transition  from  the  old  strategies  and 
policies  to  the  new. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  DEFENSE  PLANNING 

This  Administration  found  a defense  planning  process  which 
left  vague  the  impact  of  foreign  policy  on  our  military  pos- 
ture and  provided  an  inadequate  role  for  other  agencies  with 
a major  stake  in  military  issues.  And  it  did  little  to  relate 
defense  and  domestic  priorities. 

We  set  out  to  correct  these  deficiencies. 

Insuring  Balanced  Decisions 

Virtually  every  major  defense  issue  has  complex  diplomatic, 
political,  strategic  and  economic  implications.  To  insure  bal- 
anced decisions,  we  see  to  it  that  every  agency  has  a full 
opportunity  to  contribute.  The  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  participates  in  deliberations  on  de- 


General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army; 
and  General  Leonard  F.  Chapman  Jr.,  Commandant,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  Members  of  the  JCS  participate  directly  in 
evaluation  of  arms  control  proposals. 
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fense  policy  decisions  that  affect  arms  control  prospects.  In 
turn,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
participate  directly  in  the  evaluation  of  arms  control  pro- 
posals. The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  review  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
economic  conditions  that  influence  the  magnitude  of  defense 
spending.  The  Department  of  State  examines  with  Defense 
officials  issues  that  affect  our  relationships  with  allies. 

These  interagency  exchanges  insure  that  I receive  all  views 
on  key  national  security  issues.  Disagreements  are  identified 
and  explored,  not  suppressed  or  papered  over.  The  full  range 
of  choices  is  presented. 

Setting  Rational  Priorities 

Our  great  wealth  and  productive  capacity  still  do  not  enable 
us  to  pursue  every  worthwhile  national  objective  with  un- 
limited means.  Choices  among  defense  strategies  and  budgets 
have  a great  impact  on  the  extent  to  which  we  can  pursue 
other  national  goals. 

We  have  no  precise  way  of  measuring  whether  extra  dollars 
spent  for  defense  are  more  important  than  extra  dollars 
spent  for  other  needs.  But  we  can  and  have  described  the 
domestic  programs  that  are  consistent  with  various  levels  of 
defense  expenditures.  The  National  Security  Council  thus  has 
a basis  for  making  intelligent  choices  concerning  the  alloca- 
tion of  available  revenue  among  priority  federal  programs.  I 
do  not  believe  any  previous  President,  has  had  the  benefit  of 
such  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  interrelationships  among 
the  goals  he  can  pursue  within  the  limits  of  the  federal 
budget. 

As  a result,  I have  decided  on  defense  strategy  and  budget 
guidelines  for  the  next  five  years  that  are  consistent  not  only 
with  our  national  security  and  the  maintenance  of  our  commit- 
ments but  with  our  national  priorities  as  well.  This  Adminis- 
tration is  now  in  a position  to  weigh  the  impact  of  future 
changes  in  defense  policies  and  programs  on  the  whole  fabric 
of  government  objectives. 

Controlling  the  Defense  Posture — 

The  Defense  Program  Review  Committee 

To  meet  the  objectives  of  balanced  decisions  and  rational 
priorities,  we  made  a basic  addition  to  the  National  Security 
Council  system.  I directed  the  formation  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
gram Review  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs  (Chairman),  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the 
President’s  Science  Advisor,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  participate  as  appropriate. 

This  permanent  Committee  reviews  major  defense,  fiscal, 
policy  and  program  issues  in  terms  of  their  strategic,  diplo- 
matic, political  and  economic  implications  and  advises  me  and 
the  National  Security  Council  on  its  findings.  For  example, 
the  Committee  analyzed  our  options  for  proceeding  with  bal- 
listic missile  defenses  on  four  separate  occasions.  This  year, 
it  will  analyze  our  major  strategic  and  fiscal  choices  over  the 
next  five  years,  together  with  the  doctrinal,  diplomatic  and 
strategic  implications  of  key  weapons  programs.  It  will  do  so 
while  the  defense  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  is  still  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  formulation.  The  participation  in  this  review 
by  the  Department  of  State,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  other 
agencies  insures  that  careful  analysis  and  balanced  evalua- 
tions will  be  available  when  the  National  Security  Council 
next  fall  reviews  our  choices  for  1972  and  beyond. 

Country  and  Regional  Analysis  and  Program 
Budgeting 

A major  obstacle  to  the  implementation  of  a consistent  and 
coherent  foreign  policy  is  the  multitude  of  U.S.  agencies  and 
programs  involved  in  activities  in  any  one  country  or  region. 


In  the  past  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  President  or  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  to  obtain  a picture  of  the  totality  of 
our  effort  in  any  one  country.  Yet  a rational  foreign  policy 
must  start  with  such  a comprehensive  view. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  we  have  begun  a series  of  coun- 
try program  analyses  which  will  examine  all  U.S.  programs 
in  key  countries  and  regions  and  their  interrelationships. 

The  studies  for  the  first  time  put  every  U.S.  program  into 
one  budget  framework.  The  basic  tool  for  this  analysis  is  the 
program  budget,  which  allocates  all  of  our  expenditures  in  a 
country  on  the  basis  of  the  purposes  served.  It  permits  us  to 
make  decisions  or  set  guidelines  for  all  of  our  programs 
simultaneously;  in  the  past,  they  were  examined  largely 
agency  by  agency  in  isolation  from  one  another. 

The  results  of  the  country  analysis  studies  are  presented  to 
the  NSC  in  the  form  of  integrated  policy  and  program  options 
based  on  alternative  statements  of  interests,  threats,  and  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives.  After  the  NSC  has  considered  these 
options,  a decision  can  be  made  about  the  course  of  action  to 
follow  over  the  next  several  years. 

Of  course,  our  efforts  start  from  the  clearly  understood, 
fundamental  premise  that  U.S.  policies  and  programs  must 
relate  in  a logical  and  meaningful  fashion  to  what  our  friends 
and  allies  wish  to  do  for  themselves.  We  are  dealing  with 
sovereign  nations  each  of  which  has  its  own  interests,  its  own 
priorities  and  its  own  capabilities.  All  our  country  program- 
ming is  designed  to  do  is  to  make  our  actions  as  effective  as 
they  can  be  consistent  with  our  mutual  interests. 

I am  convinced  that  such  a comprehensive  approach  to 
country  programs  will  lead  to  a decidedly  improved  foreign 
policy.  We  are  conscious  of  the  need  not  only  to  make  sound 
policy  decisions  but  also  to  execute  them.  The  country  analy- 
sis studies  will  result  in  both  a decision  document  for  all  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  firm  five-year  program  guidelines,  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a program  budget.  The  members  of  the 
NSC,  as  well  as  the  country  director  in  every  agency  and  our 
ambassadors  in  the  field,  then  have  a means  of  making  sure 
that  our  decisions  are  followed  up. 

STRATEGIC  POLICY 

The  Changing  Strategic  Balance 

Following  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  had  a monopoly  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons.  Throughout  most  of  the  1950’s,  our 
virtual  monopoly  of  intercontinental  nuclear  delivery  capabil- 
ity, in  the  form  of  a large  force  of  Strategic  Air  Command 
bombers,  gave  us  an  overwhelming  deterrent. 

This  assessment  was  unchallenged  until  it  became  apparent 
in  the  late  1950’s  that  the  Soviet  Union  possessed  the  poten- 
tial for  developing  and  deploying  a force  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  that  could  destroy  a large  part  of  our  stra- 
tegic bomber  force  on  the  ground.  The  fear  that  our  deterrent 
to  nuclear  war  was  in  grave  jeopardy,  though  it  later  proved 
exaggerated,  focused  our  attention  on  maintaining  our  nuclear 
superiority. 

In  1961,  the  new  Administration  accelerated  our  Polaris 
submarine  and  Minuteman  ICBM  programs  and  put  more  of 
our  strategic  bombers  on  alert.  These  measures  provided  a 
clear  margin  of  U.S.  nuclear  superiority  for  several  years. 
They  restored  our  confidence  in  our  deterrent;  we  now  had  two 
forces,  our  Polaris  submarines  and  our  Minuteman  ICBM’s, 
deployed  in  hardened  underground  silos,  that  were  virtually 
invulnerable  to  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  then- 
existing  technology. 

However,  after  1965,  the  Soviets  stepped  up  their  ICBM 
deployments  and  began  to  construct  their  own  force  of  Polaris- 
type  submarines.  And  they  began  to  test  multiple  warheads 
for  their  SS-9  ICBM,  a weapon  which  can  carry  roughly  ten 
times  as  much  as  our  Minuteman  missile. 

Once  again,  U.S.  strategic  superiority  was  being  challenged. 
However,  this  time,  the  Johnson  Administration  decided  not 
to  step  up  deployments.  This  restraint  was  based  on  two  judg- 
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ments.  First,  it  was  believed  that  there  was  relatively  little 
we  could  do  to  keep  the  Soviets  from  developing  over  a period 
of  time  a strategic  posture  comparable  in  capability  to  our 
own.  Second,  it  was  thought  that  nuclear  superiority  of  the 
kind  we  had  previously  enjoyed  would  have  little  military  or 
political  significance  because  our  retaliatory  capability  was 
not  seriously  jeopardized  by  larger  Soviet  forces  and  because 
their  goal  was  in  all  likelihood  a retaliatory  capability  similar 
to  ours. 

As  a result  of  these  developments,  an  inescapable  reality  of 


the  1970’s  is  the  Soviet  Union’s  possession  of  powerful  and 
sophisticated  strategic  forces  approaching,  and  in  some  cate- 
gories, exceeding  ours  in  numbers  and  capability. 

Recent  Soviet  programs  have  emphasized  both  quantitative 
increases  in  offensive  and  defensive  forces  and  qualitative 
improvements  in  the  capabilities  of  these  forces — such  as  a 
new,  more  accurate  warhead  and  perhaps  penetration  aids  for 
their  Minuteman-type  SS-11  missile,  continued  testing  of  the 
multiple  warhead  for  the  SS-9,  and  research  and  development 
on  improved  components  for  their  ABM  system,  together  with 


SOVIET  DEFENSE  AGREEMENTS 
AND  RECENT  FLEET  OPERATIONS 

j ~ Collective  Defense  Treaty  (Warsaw  Pact) 
mi  Bilateral  Treaties  of  Friendship  and  Mutual 

Assistance  (Outer  Mongolia,  North  Korea,  North 
Viet-Nam,  People's  Republic  of  China,  Cuba) 
HHH  Massive  Soviet  military  assistance  to  other 

countries,  including  the  presence  there  of  large 
numbers  of  Soviet  personnel  (U.A.R.,  Syria,  Iraq) 
§§p|§  Areas  of  recent  Soviet  surface  fleet  operation^* 

\ in  "distant  waters” 

* The  Soviet  Union  provides  military  assistance  on  a 
smaller  scale  to  a number  of  additional  states.  These 
are  not  shown  because  they  are  not  believed  to  con- 
stitute a significant  military  involvement  at  this  time. 


Map  courtesy  of  Department  of  State.  Reprinted  from  Issues  in  United  States  Foreign  Policy  series — No.  3 — Commitments  of  U.S.  Power  Abroad. 
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improved  coverage  by  their  ABM  radars.  The  following  table 
shows  the  growth  in  Soviet  land-  and  submarine-based  missile 
forces  in  the  last  five  years. 

OPERATIONAL  U.S.  AND  SOVIET  MISSILES 


Intercontinental 

1965 

1970 

(Projected) 

Ballistic  Missiles 

(Mid-Year) 

(For  Year  En< 

U.S. 

934 

1,054 

Soviet 

224 

1,290 

Submarine  Launched 
Ballistic  Missiles 
U.S. 

464 

656 

Soviet 

107 

300 

The  Soviet  missile  deployments  are  continuing,  whereas 
ours  have  leveled  off.  In  the  1970’s  we  must  also  expect  to 
see  Communist  China  deploy  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, seriously  complicating  strategic  planning  and  diplo- 
macy. 

The  evolution  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  capabilities 
during  the  past  two  decades  was  accompanied  by  intense 
doctrinal  debates  over  the  political  and  military  roles  of 
strategic  forces  and  the  appropriate  criteria  for  choosing 
them. 

The  strategic  doctrine  that  had  gained  the  greatest  ac- 
ceptance by  the  time  my  Administration  took  office  was 
this:  According  to  the  theory  of  “assured  destruction,”  de- 
terrence was  guaranteed  if  we  were  sure  we  could  destroy 
a significant  percentage  of  Soviet  population  and  industry 
after  the  worst  conceivable  Soviet  attack  on  our  strategic 
forces.  The  previous  Administration  reasoned  that  since  we 
had  more  than  enough  forces  for  this  purpose,  restraint  in 
the  build-up  of  strategic  weapons  was  indicated  regardless 
of  Soviet  actions.  Further,  it  hoped  that  U.S.  restraint  in 
strategic  weapons  developments  and  deployments  would  pro- 
vide a strong  incentive  for  similar  restraint  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  thus  enhancing  the  likelihood  of  a stable  strategic 
relationship  between  the  two  nuclear  superpowers. 

A Policy  for  the  1970’s 

Once  in  office,  I concluded  that  this  strategic  doctrine  should 
be  carefully  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  continued  growth  of 
Soviet  strategic  capabilities.  Since  the  Soviets  were  continu- 
ing their  ambitious  strategic  weapons  program,  we  had  to  ask 
some  basic  questions.  Why  might  a nuclear  war  start  or  be 
threatened?  In  this  light,  what  U.S.  strategic  capabilities  are 
needed  for  deterrence? 

We  sought,  in  short,  a strategic  goal  that  can  best  be 
termed  “sufficiency.” 

Our  review  took  full  account  of  two  factors  that  have  not 
existed  in  the  past. 

First,  the  Soviets’  present  build-up  of  strategic  forces,  to- 
gether with  what  we  know  about  their  development  and  test 
programs,  raises  serious  questions  about  where  they  are 
headed  and  the  potential  threats  we  and  our  allies  face.  These 
questions  must  be  faced  soberly  and  realistically. 

Second,  the  growing  strategic  forces  on  both  sides  pose  new 
and  disturbing  problems.  Should  a President,  in  the  event  of 
a nuclear  attack,  be  left  with  the  single  option  of  ordering  the 
mass  destruction  of  enemy  civilians,  in  the  face  of  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  mass  slaughter  of 
Americans?  Should  the  concept  of  assured  destruction  be  nar- 
rowly defined  and  should  it  be  the  only  measure  of  our  ability 
to  deter  the  variety  of  threats  we  may  face? 

Our  review  produced  general  agreement  that  the  overriding 
purpose  of  our  strategic  posture  is  political  and  defensive:  to 
deny  other  countries  the  ability  to  impose  their  will  on  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  under  the  weight  of  strategic 
military  superiority.  We  must  insure  that  all  potential  ag- 
gressors see  unacceptable  risks  in  contemplating  a nuclear 
attack,  or  nuclear  blackmail,  or  acts  which  could  escalate  to 
strategic  nuclear  war,  such  as  a Soviet  conventional  attack  on 
Europe. 


Beyond  this  general  statement,  our  primary  task  was  to 
decide  on  the  yardsticks  that  should  be  used  in  evaluating  the 
adequacy  of  our  strategic  forces  against  the  projected  threats. 
This  issue  took  on  added  importance  because  such  yardsticks 
would  be  needed  for  assessing  the  desirability  of  possible 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  reached  general  agreement  within  the  government  on 
four  specific  criteria  for  strategic  sufficiency.  These  represent 
a significant  intellectual  advance.  They  provide  for  both  ade- 
quacy and  flexibility.  They  will  be  constantly  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  a changing  technology. 

Designing  Strategic  Forces 

Having  settled  on  a statement  of  strategic  purposes  and 
criteria,  we  analyzed  possible  U.S.  strategic  force  postures 
for  the  1970’s  and  beyond.  We  reviewed  alternatives  ranging 
from  “minimum  deterrence” — a posture  built  around  ballistic 
missile  submarines  and  the  assured  destruction  doctrine  nar- 
rowly interpreted — to  attempts  at  recapturing  numerical  supe- 
riority through  accelerated  U.S.  strategic  deployments  across 
the  board. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  postures  which  signifi- 
cantly reduced  or  increased  our  strategic  programs  and  de- 
ployments involved  undesirable  risks: 

—Sharp  cutbacks  would  not  permit  us  to  satisfy  our  suffi- 
ciency criteria,  and  might  provoke  the  opposite  Soviet  reac- 
tion. If  the  U.S.  unilaterally  dropped  out  of  the  strategic 
arms  competition,  the  Soviets  might  well  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  step  up  their  programs  and  achieve  a significant 
margin  of  strategic  superiority.  The  vigor  and  breadth  of 
their  current  strategic  weapons  programs  and  deployments, 
which  clearly  exceed  the  requirements  of  minimum  deter- 
rence, make  such  a possibility  seem  far  from  remote.  They 
might  also — paradoxically — eliminate  any  Soviet  incentives 
for  an  agreement  to  limit  strategic  arms,  and  would  raise 
serious  concerns  among  our  allies.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  our  NATO  allies  who  view  the  U.S.  commitment  to  deter 
Soviet  aggression  as  being  based  mainly  on  our  maintenance 
of  a powerful  strategic  posture. 

— Sharp  increases,  on  the  other  hand,  might  not  have  any 
significant  political  or  military  benefits.  Many  believe  that 
the  Soviets  would  seek  to  offset  our  actions,  at  least  in  part, 
and  that  Soviet  political  positions  would  harden,  tensions 
would  increase,  and  the  prospect  for  reaching  agreements  to 
limit  strategic  arms  might  be  irreparably  damaged. 

What  ultimately  we  must  do  in  between  these  extremes  will 
depend,  of  course,  on  many  factors.  Will  the  Soviets  continue 
to  expand  their  strategic  forces  ? What  will  be  their  configura- 
tion? What  understanding  might  we  reach  on  strategic  arms 
limitations  ? What  weapons  systems  might  be  covered  by 
agreements  ? 

I recognize  that  decisions  on  shaping  our  strategic  posture 
are  perhaps  the  most  complex  and  fateful  we  face.  The  an- 
swers to  these  questions  will  largely  determine  whether  we 
will  be  forced  into  increased  deployments  to  offset  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  sufficiency  of  our  deterrent,  or  whether  we  and 
the  Soviet  Union  can  together  move  from  an  era  of  confronta- 
tion to  one  of  negotiation,  whether  jointly  we  can  pursue  re- 
sponsible, non-provocative  strategic  arms  policies  based  on 
sufficiency  as  a mutually  shared  goal  or  whether  there  will  be 
another  round  of  the  arms  race. 
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The  Role  of  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 

My  decision  to  continue  with  the  construction  of  the  Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic  missile  system  is  fully  consistent  with  our 
criteria  and  with  our  goal  of  effective  arms  limitation. 

I would  like  to  recall  what  I said  last  March  about  the  prob- 
lem that  led  us  to  seek  approval  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
Safeguard  program: 

“The  gravest  responsibility  which  I bear  as  President  of 
the  United  States  is  for  the  security  of  the  Nation.  Our 
nuclear  forces  defend  not  only  ourselves  but  our  allies  as 
well.  The  imperative  that  our  nuclear  deterrent  remain  se- 
cure beyond  any  possible  doubt  requires  that  the  U.S.  must 
take  steps  now  to  insure  that  our  strategic  retaliatory 
forces  will  not  become  vulnerable  to  a Soviet  attack.” 

I believed  then,  and  I am  even  more  convinced  today,  that 
there  is  a serious  threat  to  our  retaliatory  capability  in  the 
form  of  the  growing  Soviet  forces  of  ICBM’s  and  ballistic 
missile  submarines,  their  multiple  warhead  program  for  the 
SS-9  missile,  their  apparent  interest  in  improving  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  ICBM  warheads,  and  their  development  of  a 
semi-orbital  nuclear  weapon  system.  That  this  threat  con- 
tinues to  be  serious  was  confirmed  by  my  Foreign  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board — an  independent,  bipartisan  group  of  senior 
outside  advisors — which  recently  completed  its  own  review  of 
the  strategic  threats  we  face. 

I pointed  out  in  the  same  statement  that  we  cannot  ignore 
the  potential  Chinese  threat  against  the  U.S.  population,  as 
well  as  the  danger  of  an  accidental  or  unauthorized  attack 
from  any  source.  Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  possibility  that  other 
countries  may  in  the  future  acquire  the  capability  to  attack 

'The  United  States  has  interests 
in  defending  certain  land  areas 
abroad  as  well  as  essential  air  and 
sea  lines  of  communication.' 

the  U.S.  with  nuclear  weapons.  Today,  any  nuclear  attack — 
no  matter  how  small;  whether  accidental,  unauthorized  or  by 
design;  by  a superpower  or  by  a country  with  only  a primitive 
nuclear  delivery  capability — would  be  a catastrophe  for  the 
U.S.,  no  matter  how  devastating  our  ability  to  retaliate. 

No  Administration  with  the  responsibility  for  the  lives  and 
security  of  the  American  people  could  fail  to  provide  every 
possible  protection  against  such  eventualities. 

Thus  on  March  14,  1969,  I stated  the  objectives  of  the  Safe- 
guard program: 

“This  measured  deployment  is  designed  to  fulfill  three 
objectives: 

“1.  Protection  of  our  land-based  retaliatory  forces  against 
a direct  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

“2.  Defense  of  the  American  people  against  the  kind  of 
nuclear  attack  which  Communist  China  is  likely  to  be  able 
to  mount  within  the  decade. 

“3.  Protection  against  the  possibility  of  accidental  at- 
tacks.” 

I further  described  the  system  as  follows: 

“We  will  provide  for  local  defense  of  selected  Minuteman 
missile  sites  and  an  area  defense  designed  to  protect  our 
bomber  bases  and  our  command  and  control  authorities.  In 
addition,  this  system  will  provide  a defense  of  the  Conti- 
nental United  States  against  an  accidental  attack  and  will 
provide  substantial  protection  against  the  kind  of  attack 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  may  be  capable  of  launch- 
ing throughout  the  1970’s.  This  deployment  will  not  require 
us  to  place  missile  and  radar  sites  close  to  our  major  cities.” 
Last  year,  I promised  that  “each  phase  of  the  deployment 
will  be  reviewed  to  insure  that  we  are  doing  as  much  as  neces- 
sary but  not  more  than  that  required  by  the  threat  existing 
at  that  time.”  I further  indicated  that  in  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  will  be 
fully  prepared  to  discuss  limitations  on  defensive  as  well  as 
offensive  weapons  systems. 


The  further  steps  I shall  propose  will  be  consistent  with 
these  pledges.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  put  forward  a 
minimum  program  essential  for  our  security.  It  fully  protects 
our  flexibility  in  discussing  limitations  on  defensive  weapons 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  my  duty  as  President  to  make 
certain  that  we  do  no  less. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES 

Premises 

When  I examined  the  objectives  established  for  our  general 
purpose  forces,  I concluded  that  we  must  emphasize  three 
fundamental  premises  of  a sound  defense  policy: 

First,  while  strategic  forces  must  deter  all  threats  of  gen- 
eral war  no  matter  what  the  cost,  our  general  purpose  forces 
must  be  more  sensitively  related  to  local  situations  and  par- 
ticular interests. 

Second,  while  the  possession  of  95  per  cent  of  the  nuclear 
power  of  the  non-Communist  world  gives  us  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  nuclear  defense,  the  planning  of  general  pur- 
pose forces  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  manpower 
of  our  friends  greatly  exceeds  our  own,  as  well  as  our  heavy 
expenditures  for  strategic  forces. 

Third,  we  cannot  expect  U.S.  military  forces  to  cope  with 
the  entire  spectrum  of  threats  facing  allies  or  potential  allies 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  particularly  true  of  subversion 
and  guerrilla  warfare,  or  “wars  of  national  liberation.”  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  in- 
surgencies is  to  preempt  them  through  economic  development 
and  social  reform  and  to  control  them  with  police,  para- 
military and  military  action  by  the  threatened  government. 

We  may  be  able  to  supplement  local  efforts  with  economic 
and  military  assistance.  However,  a direct  combat  role  for 
U.S.  general  purpose  forces  arises  primarily  when  insurgency 
has  shaded  into  external  aggression  or  when  there  is  an  overt 
conventional  attack.  In  such  cases,  we  shall  weigh  our  interests 
and  our  commitments,  and  we  shall  consider  the  efforts  of  our 
allies,  in  determining  our  response. 

The  United  States  has  interests  in  defending  certain  land 
areas  abroad  as  well  as  essential  air  and  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication. These  derive  from: 

— the  political  and  economic  importance  of  our  alliances; 

— our  desire  to  prevent  or  contain  hostilities  which  could 
lead  to  major  conflicts  and  thereby  endanger  world  peace; 
and 

—the  strategic  value  of  the  threatened  area  as  well  as  its 
line  of  communications. 

The  military  posture  review  I initiated  the  day  I took  office 
included  a thorough  examination  of  our  general  purpose 
forces.  This  study  explored  in  turn  our  interests,  the  potential 
threats  to  those  interests,  the  capabilities  of  our  allies  both 
with  and  without  our  assistance,  and  the  relationship  of  vari- 
ous strategies  to  domestic  priorities. 

The  National  Security  Council  examined  five  different  strate- 
gies for  general  purpose  forces  and  related  each  one  to  the 
domestic  programs  which  could  be  supported  simultaneously. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time,  national  security  and  domestic  priori- 
ties were  considered  together.  In  fact,  two  strategies  were 
rejected  because  they  were  not  considered  essential  to  our 
security  and  because  they  would  have  thwarted  vital  domestic 
programs. 

We  finally  decided  on  a strategy  which  represented  a signifi- 
cant modification  of  the  doctrine  that  characterized  the  1960’s. 

The  stated  basis  of  our  conventional  posture  in  the  1960’s 
was  the  so-called  “2-M>  war”  principle.  According  to  it,  U.S. 
forces  would  be  maintained  for  a three-month  conventional 
forward  defense  of  NATO,  a defense  of  Korea  or  Southeast 
Asia  against  a full-scale  Chinese  attack,  and  a minor  con- 
tingency— all  simultaneously.  These  force  levels  were  never 
reached. 

In  the  effort  to  harmonize  doctrine  and  capability,  we  chose 
what  is  best  described  as  the  “I-V2  war”  strategy.  Under  it 
we  will  maintain  in  peacetime  general  purpose  forces  adequate 
for  simultaneously  meeting  a major  Communist  attack  in 
either  Europe  or  Asia,  assisting  allies  against  non-Chinese 
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threats  in  Asia,  and  contending  with  a contingency  elsewhere. 

The  choice  of  this  strategy  was  based  on  the  following 
considerations: 

— the  nuclear  capability  of  our  strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
forces  serves  as  a deterrent  to  full-scale  Soviet  attack  on 
NATO  Europe  or  Chinese  attack  on  our  Asian  allies; 

— the  prospects  for  a coordinated  two-front  attack  on  our 
allies  by  Russia  and  China  are  low  both  because  of  the  risks 
of  nuclear  war  and  the  improbability  of  Sino-Soviet  coop- 
eration. In  any  event,  we  do  not  believe  that  such  a coordi- 
nated attack  should  be  met  primarily  by  U.S.  conventional 
forces; 

— the  desirability  of  insuring  against  greater  than  expected 
threats  by  maintaining  more  than  the  forces  required  to 


meet  conventional  threats  in  one  theater — such  as  NATO 
Europe ; 

— weakness  on  our  part  would  be  more  provocative  than 
continued  U.S.  strength,  for  it  might  encourage  others  to 
take  dangerous  risks,  to  resort  to  the  illusion  that  military 
adventurism  could  succeed. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  the  strategy  we  adopted,  we 
will  maintain  the  required  ground  and  supporting  tactical  air 
forces  in  Europe  and  Asia,  together  with  naval  and  air  forces. 
At  the  same  time,  we  will  retain  adequate  active  forces  in 
addition  to  a full  complement  of  reserve  forces  based  in  the 
United  States.  These  force  levels  will  be  spelled  out  in  greater 
detail  in  the  program  and  budget  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 


U.S.  DEFENSE  TREATIES  AND  AGREEMENTS 

lljfll  Collective  Defense  Treaties  (RIO,  ANZUS.  SEATO,  NATO) 
IH|  Protocol  states  to  SEATO  (Laos.  Cambodia,  South  Viet-Nam) 


m Bilateral  Defense  Treaties  (Korea,  Japan,  Philippines, 
Republic  of  China)  * 

'SOBS  Executive  Agreements  of  Cooperation  Relating  to  Defense 
(Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Liberia)* 

9HS  Executive  Agreements  for  Establishment  of  U.S.  Bases  and 
Installations  in  other  countries  (Spain,  Libya,  Ethiopia) 

* In  addition  to  a bilateral  defense  treaty  with  the  U.S  . the 
Philippines  has  membership  in  SEATO.  In  addition  to 
bilateral  executive  agreements  of  cooperation,  collective 
defense  treaties  cover  Turkey  (NATO)  and  Pakistan  (SEATO) 

NOTE : In  addition  to  those  countries  indicated  on  this 
map.  1 5 countries  in  FY  1 969  received  some  form  of 
military  aid— 12  received  training  only:  three  received 
materiel.  Also,  the  U nited  States  has  minor  installations 
"*■  in  about  40  countries,  e g.,  communications  and 
space-tracking  stations. 


Republic  of  Korea  Treaty 


^—Republic  of  China  Treaty 
'W  ^ — Philippine  Treaty 
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